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THOMAS AIKENHEAD: 


A HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Tae readers of the title of this pamphlet will know 
that it is occasioned by the notice of Aikenhead’s trial 
and execution which appeared in the fourth volume of 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England. That notice alone 
would not have induced me to trouble the world with my 
thoughts upon the subject, but the manner in which Mr. 
Macaulay’s narrative has been treated by an influential 
organ in the city where I reside, seemed to render it 
necessary that some attempt should be made to correct 
misrepresentation, and support truth and justice, in a case 
important to the interests of religious liberty. I have 
endeavoured already to perform this duty, by the delivery 
of a Lecture to the members of my own congregation, 
on the transactions which have thus been brought into 
controversy ; and having been earnestly requested to 
publish that Lecture, I have chosen to embody the sub- 
stance of what I said in a more extended account of the 
circumstances which then engaged my attention. 

The story of Thomas Aikenhead has been frequently laid 
before the public, and there is something remarkable in 
the list which might be constructed of the names of those 
who have froin time to time employed themselves in its 
investigation. 

John Locke, the unwearied champion of all truth and 
liberty, collected the documents relating to this story, im- 
mediately after its catastrophe occurred; and the infor- 
mation supplied by him, increased in value as it was by 
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his own comments, has cast the strongest light upon the 
facts which they have hitherto received. Since this was 
known, the name of this obscure sufferer has, in the 
minds of well-informed men, been connected with that of 
his illustrious vindicator. 

Locke’s interest in the business was made known to the 
readers of general literature by the quotation, in the Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, of a paper 
on the subject which Horner had seen among Locke’s MSS. 
The occasion of the introduction of this paper into these 
Memoirs is worthy of mention for its bearing upon my 
present purpose. It was suggested to the editor by the 
following passage in a letter from Horner to the present 
Lord Murray,—a passage which may be commended to 
the special regard of all those who, in this locality, 
feel inclined to abet the cause of religious persecution. 
The allusion in the first part of the extract is to the 
well-known attempt to exclude Mr. Leslie from the Edin- 
burgh Mathematical Chair on a charge of infidelity :— 


“ Your account of Leslie’s election interests me beyond any- 
thing I have heard for a long while. But you must tell me 
a thousand things more about it. In the first place, procure 
me, I beseech you earnestly, every document about it that you 
can lay your hands upon; especially the Protest, any paragraphs 
in the newspapers that may have been published by either 
party, Dr. Hunter’s letter, if you can, or any other morsels 
of correspondence. I shall preserve them in the same bundle 
with my copies of Aikenhead’s conviction and Lord An- 
struther’s letter ; and shall enjoin my heirs, in the whole line 
of substitution, to collect similar documents from century to 
century, by way of proving, some thousand years hence, that 
priests are ever the same.” * 


It might have been supposed that the facts to which 
I have just alluded would have served to keep Aiken- 
head’s memory so far alive that the people of Scotland, at 
least, could not be ignorant of either the nature or the 
circumstances of the bloody tragedy concerning him. JI 


* Horner’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 288. 
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believe, however, that even among the religious classes 
of the community, the very existence of such a tragedy 
was till lately almost entirely unknown. Presbyterian 
uniformity has prevented much of that kind of collision 
which so forcibly reminds antagonistic religious bodies of 
unpleasant truths, and has not found it convenient to 
disturb its own self-complacency by a voluntary confes- 
sion of such truths. The truth, in this instance, has 
thus been kept concealed, as in waters of oblivion, so 
that there is some ground for the declaration, that it 
presents ‘‘a case deemed of so little importance by our 
historians, that to most, if not all readers, it must have 
come with the surprise of a new discovery.” * 

Be it so: the injustice involved in this forgetfulness 
has been most singularly redressed. As if to keep up the 
honour of the connexion established between Aikenhead’s 
name and that of Locke, the most distinguished historian 
of modern times has selected the neglected case of this 
poor man’s sufferings as the subject of a picture which, 
for life-like reality and intensity of interest, has seldom 
been approached. 

We can scarcely avoid tracing in the course of events 
at which I have just glanced, the hand of a retributive 
providence. 

It will be necessary that I should here insert Mr. 
Macaulay’s narrative :— 


“ A student of eighteen, named Thomas Aikenhead, whose 
habits were studious and whose morals were irreproachable, 
had in the course of his reading met with some of the ordi- 
nary arguments against the Bible. He fancied that he 
had lighted on a mine of wisdom which had been hidden 
from the rest of mankind, and, with the conceit from which 
half-educated lads of quick parts are seldom free, proclaimed 
his discoveries to four or five of his companions. Trinity in 
unity, he said, was as much a contradiction as a square circle. 
Eizra was the author of the Pentateuch. The Apocalypse 
was an allegorical book about the philosopher’s stone. Moses 
had learnt magic in Egypt. Christianity was a delusion 


* The Witness, Feb. 13. 1856. 
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which would not last till the year 1800. or this wild talk, 
of which, inall probability, he would himself have been ashamed 
long before he was five-and-twenty, he was prosecuted by the 
Lord Advocate. The Lord Advocate was that James Stewart 
who had been so often a Whig and so often a Jacobite that it 
is difficult to keep an account of his apostasies. He was now 
a Whig for the third, if not for the fourth time. Aikenhead 
might undoubtedly have been, by the law of Scotland, pun- 
ished with imprisonment till he should retract his errors 
and do penance before the congregation of his parish; and 
every man of sense and humanity would have thought this a 
sufficient punishment for the prate of a forward boy. But 
Stewart, as cruel as he was base, called for blood. ‘There 
was among the Scottish statutes one which made it a capi- 
tal crime to revile or curse the Supreme Being or any Person 
of the Trinity. Nothing that Aikenhead had said could, 
without the most violent straining, be brought within the 
scope of this statute. But the Lord Advocate exerted all his 
subtlety. The poor youth at the bar had no counsel. He 
was altogether unable to do justice to his own cause. He was 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged and buried at the 
foot of the gallows. It was in vain that he with tears abjured 
his errors and begged piteously for mercy. Some of those 
who saw him in his dungeon believed that his recantation 
was sincere ; and indeed it is by no means improbable that 
in him, as in many other pretenders to philosophy who ima- 
gine that they have completely emancipated themselves from 
the religion of their childhood, the near prospect of death may 
have produced an entire change of sentiment. He petitioned 
the Privy Council, that, if his life could not be spared, he 
might be allowed a short respite to make his peace with the 
God whom he had offended. Some of the Councillors were 
for granting this small indulgence. Others thought that it 
ought not to be granted unless the Ministers of Edinburgh 
would intercede. The two parties were evenly balanced ; 
and the question was decided against the prisoner by the 
casting vote of the Chancellor. ‘The Chancellor was a man 
who has been often mentioned in the course of this history, 
and never mentioned with honour. He was that Sir Patrick 
Hume whose disputatious and factious temper had brought 
ruin on the expedition of Argyle, and had caused not a little 
annoyance to the government of William. In the Club which 
had braved the King and domineered over the Parliament 
there had been no more noisy republican. But a title and a 
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place had produced a wonderful conversion. Sir Patrick was 
now Lord Polwarth : he had the custody of the Great Seal of 
Scotland: he presided in the Privy Council; and thus he 
had it in his power to do the worst action of his bad life. 

“ It remained to be seen how the Clergy of Edinburgh 
would act. That divines should be deaf to the entreaties of 
a penitent who asks, not for pardon, but for a little more 
time to receive their instructions and to pray to Heaven for 
the mercy which cannot be extended to him on earth, seems 
almost incredible. Yet so it was. The Ministers demanded, 
not only the poor boy’s death, but his speedy death, though 
it should be his eternal death. Even from their pulpits they 
eried out for cutting him off. It is probable that their real 
reason for refusing him a respite of a few days was their ap- 
prehension that the circumstances of his case might be re- 
ported at Kensington, and that the King, who, while reciting 
the Coronation Oath, had declared from the throne that he 
would not be a persecutor, might send down positive orders 
that the sentence should not be executed, Aikenhead was 
hanged between Edinburgh and Leith. He professed deep 
repentance, and suffered with the Bible in his hand, The 
Ee of Edinburgh, though assuredly not disposed to think 
ightly of his offence, were moved to compassion by his youth, 
by his penitence, and by the cruel haste with which he was 
hurried out of the world. It seems that there was some ap- 
prehension of a rescue; for a strong body of fusileers” was 
under arms to support the civil power. ‘The preachers who 
were the boy’s murderers crowded round him at the gallows, 
and while he was struggling in the last agony, insulted 
Heaven with prayers more blasphemous than anything that 
he had ever uttered, Wodrow has told no blacker story of 
Dundee.” * 


This account, as honourable to Mr. Macaulay’s heart 
as it is illustrative of his genius, has been impugned in 
an article which appeared in The Witness—an Edin- 
burgh Newspaper—of Wednesday, February 13, 1856. 
The statement of facts and the exposition of princi- 
ples contained in that article are calculated to make so 
false and injurious an impression upon the minds of its 
readers, that to suffer it to remain without contradiction 
would be, in my judgment, to consent to the perpetration 


* “ History of England,’ Vol. 1V. pp. 781-784. 
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of a great wrong. I have intimated that the interests of 
religious liberty are involved in the correction of that 
wrong; and [engage in this work the more willingly, 
and under a deeper sense of duty, because I have an op- 
portunity of defending the cause of such liberty against 
that worst of all attacks, by which it is “ wounded in the 
house of its” professed “ friends.” 

The first quotation I shall give from The Witness con- 
tains the counter-statement to that of Mr. Macaulay in 
relation to the general facts of the case under considera- 
tion. It is but fair that the reader should have the means 
of comparing the one narrative with the other. 


“ Thomas Aikenhead, a student, about twenty-one years of 
age, ‘not being as yet major,’ as he himself said, ‘ was indict- 
ed before the Court of Justiciary for the crime of blasphemy, 
or railing and cursing against God or the persons of the holy 
Trinity,’—a crime which, by the law of Scotland, passed. in 
the reign of the immaculate Charles II., was punishable by 
death, even in the event of recantation or repentance. It was 
distinctly proved on his trial that he was in the habit, in his 
intercourse with his fellow-students, of calling the Old Testa- 
ment Hzra’s Fables,—profanely alluding to Adsop’s fables,— 
of calling Christ a impostor, ridiculing the Trinity, and 
maintaining that God and the world were all one. It does 
not appear that he had directly, or in so many words, railed 
at or cursed the Deity; and the ends of justice might have 
been better served had he merely been brought in guilty of 
denying the doctrine of the Trinity, in which case there 
would have been room left him for repentance and escape. 
But the jury, shocked with the dreadful sentiments which he 
was proved to have uttered, inferred that he was guilty of the 
higher crime of blasphemy, and he was adjudged to death ac- 
cordingly. Aikenhead made no defence. Previously, indeed, 
to the trial, he sent in a petition to the Court, acknowledging 
his guilt, expressing penitence, professing an entire change 
of views, and pleading for mercy on the ground of youth and 
thoughtlessness. This petition bears internal evidence of 
having been drawn up for him by some of the Ministers, who 
were unremitting in their attendance on him in prison, and 
in their efforts to reclaim him. The precision of the terms 
employed, the particularity of the concessions and professions 
made, and the whole style of the document, so different from 
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that of his last speech, show that it had been ‘carefully pre- 
pared by one who sought to save his life, and at the same 
time to salve the wounds which religion had sustained 
through his blasphemies. Subsequently to his condemna- 
tion, another document of the same character was presented 
in his name for a reprieve. This petition bears similar evi- 
dence of clerical accuracy, refers to the good he had already 
received in prison, and prays for longer time to profit by the 
instructions of his teachers. This was refused: it was 
deemed necessary that the execution should take place. We 
give the rest from the ‘“ Postman,” from which Mr. Macaulay 
professes to take his account :— 


‘ He walked thither [to the place of execution between 
‘ Edinburgh and Leith] on foot, between a strong guard of 
‘ fusileers drawn up in two lines; several ministers assisted 
‘ him in his last moments; and, according to all human ap- 
“pearance, he died with all the marks of a true penitent. 
‘ When he was called out of the prison to the City Council- 
* House, before his going to the place of execution, as is usual 
fon such occasions, he delivered his thoughts at large ina 
‘ paper written by him, and signed with his own hand; and 
‘then requested the ministers that were present to pray for 
“him, which they did, and afterwards he himself prayed, and 
‘ several times invocated the blessed Trinity, as he did like- 
‘ wise at the place of execution, holding all the time the Holy 
‘ Bible in his hand; and, being executed, he was buried at 
‘ the foot of the gallows.’ ” 


On putting together the two accounts I have now 
supplied, it will be perceived that both omissions and 
additions of considerable significance occur in the latter. 
The omissions I shall mention are of these two noto- 
rious and shameful facts: That the statute under which 
Aikenhead was tried had no direct application to his case ; 
and, That he had no counsel assigned to him for the 
purpose of defence. 

In Hugo Arnot’s Criminal Trials in Scotland these 
facts are especially set forth, as giving the true character 
to the whole proceeding. 

“ There was,” says he, ‘“ a material defect in the evidence. 


The article most highly criminal, viz. the railing against 
God and cursing our Saviour, was not proved at all, but was 
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an inference drawn by the jury from the prisoner’s cursing 
Ezra, and saying that the inventors of the scriptural doctrines 
would be damned, if there be such a thing as damnation. 
The jury unanimously found the prisoner guilty of railing 
against God, railing at and cursing Christ, and of the whole 
other articles in the libel. This verdict the jury, even by the 
statute, were not warranted to pronounce.— The railing 
against God, and cursing Christ, ought to have been facts 
directly proved, and not inferences drawn from cursmg the 
inventors of scriptural doctrines; and as for denying any 
of the persons of the Holy Trinity, it was not the denial, but 
obstinately persisting therein, which by the statute subjected 
the offender to a capital punishment. 

“ Besides these defences, had the Court been endued with 
the humanity to appoint counsel for the prisoner, it would 
undoubtedly have been pled for him, that these were rash 
words, drawn from him in the heat of controversy, which by 
no means coincided with his serious notions, and that he 
heartily repented of the warmth which betrayed him into 
expressions so dissonant from his own sentiments, and so 
offensive to the feelings of others—Had these defences been 
offered for him, the jury could not, without being guilty of 
perjury, have convicted him of obstinately persisting to deny 
the Trinity, which the statute required.” * 


With this esentially important view of the matter, 
Mr. Macaulay’s description agrees in both the particulars 
I have specified, but both are withheld by the writer in 
The Witness. 

It is but a hesitating approach toward the first par- 
ticular to say —“‘ It does not appear that he had directly, 
or in so many words, railed at or cursed the Deity; 
and the ends of justice might have been better served 
had he merely been brought in guilty of denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity.” Had we nothing more than 
that statement to guide us, we should not infer that 
railing at and cursing the Deity “ directly and in so 
many words,” was necessary to the crime of blasphemy 
as constituted by the statute; or that the “ends of 
justice,” instead of being served at all, either better or 
worse, were expressly thwarted. 


* Arnot, p. 326, apud State Trials. 
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It is a deceptive perversion of the second particular 
to say—‘ Aikenhead made no defence.” If it be meant 
that he said nothing in reply to the testimony against 
him, the assertion is not correct, for we have it under 
the hand of the party impugned that he objected to the 
evidence of one of the witnesses on two several grounds.* 
That no formal plea was offered on his behalf—nothing 
which answered to the proper character of a defence 
arose not from any fault of his own, but from the un- 
fairness which had been practised toward him. 

The injurious effect of these omissions is greatly in- 
creased by attributing the illegal verdict to the circum- 
stance of the jury being “‘ shocked with the dreadful 
sentiments that had been uttered,” instead of charging 
it on “ the exertion of all his subtlety ” by that Lord Ad- 
vocate who, ‘as cruel as he was base, called for blood.” 
By this supposition a mistake is substituted for a crime 
on the one side, and an unnecessary prejudice is sug- 
gested on the other. 

The additions I shall mention are also two. 

One is—That the petitions sent by Aikenhead to the 
Court and Council were prepared by the Clergy. Of 
‘the first we are told that it “bears internal evidence 
of having been drawn up for him by some of the minis- 
ters, who were unremitting in their attendance on him 
in prison, and in their efforts to reclaim him.” Of the 
second it is affirmed, that it “bears similar evidence of 
clerical accuracy.” 

These assertions are purely ridiculous, 

The first petition was plainly drawn up by a legal 
hand. It takes the very line of argument which Arnot 
states counsel would have used :-— 

“1 absolutely deny that ever the expressions contained in 
the indictment were uttered by me in the terms libelled, at 
least that ever they were spoken by me as my own private 
opinions or sentiments, but that whatever expressions I had 
relating to what is libelled, were only expressed by me as the 


* Vindication of Mungo Craig, p. 11. 
Cc 
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arguments set down in the said atheistical books, which had 
unhappily fallen in my hands.”’* 

This is inconsistent both with the confession of the 
second petition and with a similar confession which one 
of the Ministers who visited him in prison describes him 
as making previously to his trial :— 

“ And here I think fit to acquaint the world how he was 
caught in this snare, as I had it in effect from his own mouth. 
First he was tempted to doubt of and deny the Trinity, 
because of some difficult objections against it which he had 
heard and could not answer; and he was so self-conceited 
and had so high an opinion of his own parts, having learned 
the whole course of philosophy, that he thought, because he 
could not, no other could answer them. Then he thought he 
was sure that Jesus Christ is not God; and from his not 
being God, and yet assuming so much to himself, he concluded 
that he must have been the greatest impostor that ever was 
in the world, and that the Christian religion is a great cheat 
imposed upon the world by cunning men,” t 

If the Ministers received this confession, they would 
not be likely to draw up a petition in which the reality 
of the acknowledged disbelief is denied; and if they 
had drawn up either of the two petitions, the fact 
would have appeared in the account I have just quoted, 
for it was written in their exculpation. We shall see 
clearly enough as we go on, that the Ministers stood in 
a relation to this affair which rendered such assistance 
on their part a moral impossibility. 

All this, and more than this, lies on the opposite side 
of the question. On the side of The Witness there is 
not a particle of proof. The whole statement is a plunge 
of desperation. It is no less absurd to credit the 
Ministers with these petitions, than it would be to give 
the credit of them to the “base and cruel” Lord Ad- 
vocate himself. 

What are we to think of a writer who, in a case of 
historical investigation where character is concerned, 
assumes the very opposite of the facts adduced in accu- 


* Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XIII. p. 922. 
+ Preface to “ Two Discourses by William Lorimer,” p. vii. 
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sation, and then puts forward his own monstrous suppo- 
sition as a part of the evidence on the subject ? 

I cannot dismiss this reference to the petitions thus 
brought under notice without remarking that the second 
is a much more living document than the first. As to 
its substance at least, it bears strong marks of personal 
authorship. Can anything be more affecting than this 
pathetic appeal which it contains ? 

“ May it therefore please your Lordships, for God’s sake, 
to consider and compassionate my deplorable circumstances 
and tender years (I being as yet minor), and to prorogate 
the day appoimted for my execution, for such time as your 
lordships shall think fit, that I may have the opportunity ot 
conversing with godly ministers in the place, and, by their 
assistance, be more prepared for an eternal rest.” * 

The other addition I have to point out is of a more 
serious nature. It is to be found in this passage :—“ It 
was distinctly proved on his trial that he was in the habit 
ghia. of calling Christ a impostor.” According to 
the usages of printing, that dash can mean but one thing. 
It must be supplied by the word damned. 

When I say that no such word occurs in the evidence 
on the trial; that no dash occupies this place from the 
beginning to the end; that this awful increase of the 
blasphemous imputation is the pure invention of the 
writer in The Witness himself,—I shall be excused if I 
do not use the language really appropriate to the trans- 
action. I have, three times, carefully read over all the 
evidence given in Howell’s State Trials, ‘as printed from 
the records of Justiciary in Edinburgh,” for the purpose 
of discovering whether or not there be anything answer- 
ing to this dash. I could not, after the first and second 
search, believe that so nefarious an insertion could have 
been made without any justification ; but I declare that 
nothing of the kind appears there. It does not even 
appear in the indictment. It was sworn that this deluded 
victim called Christ an “impostor ;” but that he called 


* Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XIII. p. 927. 
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him ‘‘a damned impostor” is to be put to the account of 
that “clerical accuracy” under whose influence, I have 
reason to fear, the article in question was written. 

Are men, guilty of such proceedings as this, to be suf- 
fered with impunity to show their faces within the domain 
of history ? or will it be borne by a Christian people that 
the cause of religion should for one moment be mixed up 
with a method of controversy so false and so foul ? 

If (which is all I can imagine in explanation) the state- 
ment in the indictment and the evidence, that Aikenhead 
cursed Jesus Christ, forms the ground for the insertion of 
the dash before the word “impostor,” so far from any valid 
excuse being involved in that circumstance, it amounts 
to as close as possible an imitation of that illegal pro- 
cedure already remarked upon, by which the execution 
in this case was debased to a murder. 

I come now to that portion of Mr. Macaulay’s nar- 
rative which relates to the conduct of the Edinburgh 
Ministers. 

I am under no temptation to cast unnecessary imputa- 
tions upon these men. I was, from my earliest youth, 
brought up in habits of respect and admiration for the 
body to which they belonged. Scotch Ministers, who 
struggled and suffered for religious liberty, always stood 
to my imagination in heroic forms. I can scarcely 
remember the time when the Covenanting Epic was not 
dearer to me than any romance. 

But I feel it to be the more and not the less necessary 
on this account, that the truth should be upheld against 
as well as for this class of actors on the scene. If the 
charges preferred lay only at the door of the secular 
agents in this dark business, little effort, I suppose, would 
have been made to rebut them; but because they lie at 
the temple door, they are, at all hazards, to be denied. 
The very motives which would fain screen such culprits 
from blame are the motives which prompt me to draw 
aside the screen; because I know that what tends thus to 
the concealment of the errors of the past, will assuredly 
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lead to the perpetration of that which, on the same er- 
roneous principle, may deform and disgrace the present. 

I need not repeat Mr. Macaulay’s statement. It is 
too striking to be forgotten. The statement by which 
it is met, is as follows :— 

“ Wor the ministers’ ‘ demanding the poor boy’s death,— 
his speedy death,—his eternal death,—for the supposed 
reason of their ‘ refusing him a respite’ from a sentence 
which must have been sanctioned by the King,—for the ‘ com- 
passion’ of the multitude,—and for ‘ the ministers crowd- 
ing around him at the gallows, and insulting heaven with 
prayers more blasphemous than anything that he had ever 
uttered,’—for all these embellishments the tale is wholly in- 
debted to the singularly suggestive imagination of the histo- 
rian. ‘There is not a word in the ‘ Postman’ to bear out any 
one of these charges. In ‘ Howell’s State Trials,’—the only 
other authority given by Mr. Macaulay,—it is said, in a 
private letter.—‘ Zt was told, it [the reprieve] could not be 
granted unless the ministers would intercede; but they, out 
of a pious, though, I think, ignorant zeal, spoke and preached 
for cutting him off.’ This mere report, mentioned so cur- 
sorily, is the sole foundation on which he constructs the 
horrid picture; but even this does not bear him out in any of 
the points to which we have adverted. We have aright to 
demand from him his authority for presenting that picture to 
the gaze of the world.” 

I solicit particular attention to the circumstances and 
character of the letter in “ Howell’s State Trials,” here 
referred to. 

It is called “ a priate letter.” So to call it, is to 
conceal its importance to the matter in hand. It is a 
letter written by Lord Anstruther, who was at this time 
a Lord of Session and a Member of the Privy Council. 
It details his own connexion with the affair, and that of 
Lord Fountainhall, who was also a Lord of Session, and 
describes what happened before the Council relative to 
an attempt to procure the reprieve of Aikenhead. No- 
thing of all this could be gathered from “ The Witness.” 
Nothing of the kind could be suspected to lie under 
such a designation as that of ‘a private letter.” 

Mark, now, the extract given from this letter :— 
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“ Tt was told” —these words being printed in italics—“ Jt 
was told the reprieve could not be granted unless the 
Ministers would intercede; but they, out of a pious, 
though, I think, ignorant zeal, spoke and preached for 
cutting him off.” 

Upon this we have the comment—“ This mere report, 
mentioned so cursorily, is the sole foundation on which 
he constructs the horrid picture.” 

“ This mere report! mentioned so cursorily !” 

It is somewhat startling to read the passage as it really 
stands in the original :— 

“ Fountainhall and I went to him in prison, and I found 
a work on his spirit, and wept that ever he should main- 
tained such tenets, and desired a short reprieve, for his eter- 
nal state depended upon it. I plead for him in Council, 
and brought it to the Chan. vote. It was told it could not 
be granted unless the Ministers would intercede.” 

Was ever so scandalous a falsification! ‘Jt was told” 
italicized and rendered ‘‘ This mere report,” when it 
refers to no report at all, but to the reason assigned in 
the Council why mercy should not be shown! The sen- 
tence is cut off from what precedes it, in order to convey 
an impression contrary to the truth; and then the un- 
truth itself, thus suggested by the garbled quotation, is 
without shame or mitigation dropped upon the Dege- 
‘‘ THIS MERE REPORT”! 

Such is the “ clerical accuracy” which presumes to 
correct Macaulay, and re-fashion history, and sneers at 
“‘ semi-sceptical semi-philosophical writers,” because they 
disdain to palter and equivocate in the interests of a 
hypocrisy that calls itself religious. 

But we have not quite done yet with the cooking of 
the extract before us. Not only is the beginning of the 
passage cut off, but its middle zs torn out. In the letter 
whence it is taken it reads thus :— 

“T plead for him in Council and brought it to the Chan. 
vote. It was told it could not be granted unless the Minis- 
ters would intercede. I am not for consulting the Church in 
State affairs. I do think he would have proved an eminent 
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Christian had he lived ; but the Ministers, out of a pious, 
though I think ignorant ‘zeal, spoke and preached for cutting 
him off,” 

All this about his possibly “ proving an eminent 
Christian” is omitted. To “construct the horrid pic- 
ture,” the lights are daubed out, though it is not forgot- 
ten to transfer, elsewhere, from this very letter, certain 
expressions which may deepen the shades. ‘An anomaly 
and monster of nature :’—That is preserved alone, with- 
out its counterpart. 

This deliberate denial of justice may be, as we are 

told, ‘‘ far from meaning to justify the execution of this 
wretched youth,” but it would produce that execution 
as certainly as does the seed the flower. Just let us 
imagine that the writer of this article had stood in the 
witness-box on Aikenhead’s trial,. and had there mani- 
fested the arts of reconstruction and prevarication which 
he has cultivated in his literary labours. What would 
have been the result? Why the indictment might then 
have been supported to the letter. And though I do 
not think the witnesses descended quite so low as this 
supposition indicates, something of the same manage- 
ment which we are here able to detect is to be sus- 
pected in relation to their testimony. On referring to 
the “ atheistical writers by whom he was corrupted,” 
the prisoner said, 
— whose works I did receive from , who is not only 
insert in the list of the witnesses to be adduced against me, but 
was the chief and principal instrument who constantly made 
it his work to interrogate me anent my reading of the said 
atheistical principles and arguments therein contained.” * 


I have said the extract on which I am remarking is 
cut off at the beginning, and torn out in the middle ; 
and I have to add, that it is concluded before the end :-— 
Thus it should have gone on :— 

“T find capital punishments inflicted most against crimes 
that disturb the society and government, and not against the 
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heinousness of the sin against God; for lawyers say in that 
case, Satis est Deum habere ultorem :—and so stealing a sheep 
when one is hungry, or speaking against the King, are pun- 
ished by death, whereas cursing, lying, slandering, drunken- 
ness, &c., are scarcely taken notice of by our law, but our 
ministers generally are of a narrow set of thoughts and con- 
fined principles, and not able to bear things of this nature.” 


Is it asked why this remarkable termination was not 
given? J answer that I cannot tell; but I know, if it 
had been given, that phrase of “mentioned so cursorily” 
must have been spared. Here is the very opposite of 
cursory mention. The conduct of these Ministers is 
dwelt upon and accounted for; and they are exhibited as 
distinguished from the legal class by their pertinacious 
adherence to measures for ‘‘ cutting off,” in such cases 
as this. The accusation brought against them is repre- 
sented, not as involving an accidental fact, but as con- 
formed to a normal rule, which was believed, by the 
writer, to influence the Ministers of his day, contrary to 
the progressive civilization of the time. To have let this 
appear, would have seriously interfered with that compa- 
rison between ‘“‘ men and things in 1696 and 1856,” by 
virtue of which we are here required to regard these 
ministers—men of so peculiarly “ narrow thoughts and 
confined principles’—as merely affected by the common 
prejudices and feelings of the seventeenth century. 

The value of the document on which I have dwelt so 
long is much increased by the character of its author. 
Francis Horner says of this letter, that it “shows a mind 
moderate by disposition, but grovelling in the lowest pre- 
judices.”* The former part of itis employed in “ enter- 
taining his correspondent with several phenomena and 
prodigies, such as the river Clyde running suddenly dry, 
and the daughter of a gentleman in the West being pos- 
sessed with a devil and vomiting hot coals, of which he 
had transmitted a narrative, attested by ministers, to my 
Lord Tullibardine.” It is consistent with this prelude, 
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that the account of Aikenhead should open with the sen- 
tence— We had lately an anomaly and monster of 
nature I may call him, who was execute for cursing and 
reviling the persons of the Trinity ; he was eighteen years 
of age, not vicious, and extremely studious.” In Brunton 
and Haig’s Account of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, it is said of Lord Anstruther, that he ‘wrote a 
volume intituled ‘ Hssays Moral and Divine, Edinburgh, 
1701, 4to,’ which Campbell informs us his friends did 
all they could to dissuade him from publishing; and 
after his death his son bought up every copy that could 
be found, for the purpose of suppressing the work.” * 
A man so weak and superstitious as this, whose good- 
nature alone brought him to the side of mercy in the 
present instance, was not likely to have exaggerated what 
was either favourable to Aikenhead or unfavourable to the 
Clergy. His joining in the persecution could have ex- 
cited no surprise, and therefore his objection to the 
manner in which it was followed up possesses the greater 
weight. 

lt is hardly necessary for me to say, after this examina- 
tion, that Mr. Macaulay’s representation is supported by 
his authorities, in every particular, and to the letter. 
There is not a fact, a reference, or an opinion, which he 
does not give with admirable correctness. All his turns 
of expression are answered by the documents before him. 
He has worked up his picture like a first-rate artist, but 
every stroke of it is copied from nature. 

The reply, on the other hand, is an unscrupulous 
attempt to falsify truth and deny reality, and is worthily 
crowned with the unblushing effrontery which attributes 
“‘to the singularly suggestive ‘imagination of the historian” 
that which it had carefully set itself to hide or to distort. 

I am forcibly reminded, by the manner in which the 
writer of this reply deals with historical documents, of 
the manner in which writers of his class deal with the 


* “ Historical Account of the Senators of the College of Justice,” 
p. 444. < 
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Scriptures, and which enables them to find there any- 
thing or everything they wish to find; and I am per- 
suaded that the theological habit thus acquired has been 
transferred to the circumstances before us with an un- 
consciousness of the light in which it would be regarded 
by the common honesty of the world. 

When Mr. Macaulay asserts that ‘the preachers were 
the boy’s murderers,” he means that their refusal to aid in 
procuring him a respite was the immediate occasion of 
his death. Whether they caused that death by demand- 
ing his prosecution, is a question which cannot, in the 
present state of our information, be decided. It is with 
their conduct after the prosecution that we have distinc- 
tively to do; and that conduct justifies the declaration 
that at his execution they “insulted heaven with prayers 
more blasphemous than anything that, he had uttered.” 
The blasphemy on their part did not consist in the pro- 
fane language of their prayers, but in their petitioning for 
divine mercy in a case where they not only would show 
no mercy themselves, but had denied the opportunity, so 
earnestly pleaded for, by which the divine mercy might 
be most effectively sought. No expressions can be too 
strong to convey the sense of abhorrence which such con- 
duct excites. It is altogether beside the point of accusa- 
tion to put the matter as The Witness puts it : 


“The man who can characterize the fervent prayers, offered 
up at the request of the criminal himself, for mercy to his 
departing spirit, as ‘ msulting heaven with blasphemies,’ may 
be quite prepared to sneer at the faithful warnings of the 
pulpit against prevailing sin, as ‘ preaching for cutting off’ 
the sinner.” 

It is a proved fact that the Ministers did, in this in- 
stance, ‘‘ preach for cutting off the sinner ;” and it is a 
violation of that fact to intimate that their preaching 
consisted only of “ faithful warnings against prevailing 
sin ;” just as it is a violation of fact to represent prayers 
which were mocked by the mhuman deeds of those who 
preferred them, as characterized merely by their being 
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“fervent,” and “ offered up at the request of the criminal 
himself.” 

There is one specimen, at least, in existence, of the 
manner in which the clergy conducted themselves on this 
melancholy occasion. It is, from various circumstances, 
a most favourable specimen ; and I am disposed to say 
of it, in comparison with what must under other circum- 
stances have happened—“ If they did these things in a 
green tree, what was there done in a dry?” 

William Lorimer,* a Scotchman by birth, but an 
English Minister, being at this time in Edinburgh, 
was appointed to preach before “ the Lord Chancellor and 
other judges and chief magistrates,” while Aikenhead was 
under sentence of death. His discourse was on The 
reverence due to Jesus Christ. 

He had been a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
but had quitted that establishment and united himself 
with the Nonconformists. He was invited to be Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of St. Andrews, and 
had come to Scotland in consequence of that invitation. 
He did not accept this office, but afterwards became a 
tutor in the Hoxton Academy, in connexion with Dr. 
Joshua Oldfield. The University of St. Andrews being 
“shut up that winter by reason of a contagious disease 
that was in town and country,” he remained in Edin- 
burgh for a considerable period. 

He seems to have been accused among his English as- 
sociates, of having helped, forward the execution of the 
prisoner; and he “published his sermon, along with an- 
other of a similar character, prefacing them with a minute 
statement in which he vindicates himself from the charge. 

This publication throws considerable light upon the 
whole business. | It is, of course, to be accepted with 

* My attention was directed to this case of Mr. Lorimer by an 
article in the Christian Reformer for January 1856 ; but I have 
availed myself of the original sources of information. The account 
of Lorimer himself is drawn up from a Funeral Sermon, by the 
Rey. James Anderson, in connexion with Lorimer’s own state- 
ments in the preface to his pamphlet. 
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caution; the author being upon his defence before a 
very different class of persons from those among whom 
the sermon was delivered; but though we should take 
it just as it stands, it will be found remarkably to corro- 
borate the declarations in Lord Anstruther’s letter. 

Mr. Lorimer says of the men whose errors he exposes 
in his sermon— 

“ T bear no hatred nor illwill to their persons, nor have I 
in the least endeavoured to excite the civil magistrate to use 
severity towards them; though I believe it is the magistrate’s 
duty to be Custos utriusque Tabule, to be the keeper of both 
the tables of God’s law, and to take care that the Lord’s name 
be not openly blasphemed.” * 

That is from his preface; and yet before he concludes 
this preface he waxes wroth with the papists for resorting 
to what he calls “‘ Fire and faggot,” on this very “ Custos 
utriusque tabule” principle ; just as if the question lay 
between the superior sanctity of hanging to burning: 

“ Now all true sons of the Church of England awake; be 
upon your guard, and look to yourselves, for if ever the 
Papists get the sovereign power into their hands, they will 
do by you, for this article, as they did by your progenitors in 
Queen Mary’s days. What? To call the Mass a Fable, a 
blasphemous Fable, and to make other people subscribe and 
say so to! This is such blasphemy (will the papists say) 
against the Holy Mass, and against the great profit and gain 
that we get by it, that nothing can expiate and purge away 
this guilt of the Protestant Church of England but Fire and 
Faggot.” fF 

We shall meet, anon, with a passage in rhyme, which 
puts the Protestant case, as against poor Aikenhead, in 
very much the same form of statement as is here ascribed 
to the Catholics. 

In the sermon itself, not one word is said exhorting to 
mercy, or hinting at its possible application to the trans- 
actions then present to the minds of the audience, al- 
though the preacher was led to deprecate the subjection 
of “conscience immediately and directly to any human 
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authority.” There is a passage, however, in which, for 
apparently general purposes, the particulars of accusation 
against Aikenhead are set forth in the very language 
sworn to on his trial : 

“ Now there are many mouths open against Christ to dis- 
honour him: some saying that he is but a man, that was 
born of a Virgin, and had no being before; others saying 
that he was not born of a Virgin, but in the ordinary way of 
natural generation ; and that he was no good man, but a very 
ill man, and a great impostor. Both these sorts of adversaries 
blaspheme and dishonour him, and the second sort especially, 
they do it very spitefully and malicously.” * 

It requires no skill to judge of the effect of this, under 
the circumstances; and we can at best but pity the man, 
who having the opportunity of pleading the cause of 
Justice and charity in this responsible crisis, neglected it, 
in order to embitter the feelings which were then crying 
for vengeance. 

He asserts, by way of defence, that. the evil to be re- 
dressed had assumed so general a character that it was 
deemed necessary to put a stop to it on that account : 
thus intimating that the prosecution in this instance 
was of no private nature, but had been professedly un- 
dertaken on public grounds :— 

“ Some were said to have come from London, or from be- 
yond seas, or from both, and to have brought with them to 
Edinburgh the plague of blasphemous Deism ; and it is most 
certain that some of the youth in that city were infected with 
it, and were so rash and bold as openly to publish in com- 
pany the blasphemous opinions which they had learn’d from 
their new masters, which were, it seems, so cunning as to 
give their disciples the premises in such ambiguous terms as 
the law could not reach them ; but the youth understood them, 
and inferred the conclusion in such plain words, as gave great 
scandal, and raised an indignation in the hearers; whereupon 
the magistrates were informed, and two young men were 
apprehended, imprisoned, tried and found guilty of the most 
horrid blasphemy that ever was heard in that country. One 
of the two made an excuse, but humbly confessed that it was 
a great sin for him to have uttered with his mouth such 
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words of blasphemy against the Lord, professed his hearty 
repentance, promised never to do the like again; and so the 
Government pardoned him, but withal ordered that he should 
confess his sin, and do publick penance in all the Churches 
in Edinburgh. And I believe the other might have been 
pardoned also if he had followed the example of his com- 
panion; but he continued sullen and obstinate, I think for 
some months; and the party were said to be so very bold 
and insolent as to come in the night and call to him by name 
at his chamber window in the prison, and to tell him he had 
a good cause, and to exhort him to stand to it, and suffer for 
it bravely. This influenced the Government to execute the 
law.” * 

I suppose it will not be denied that the Edinburgh 
clergy had to do with this confession of sin and public 
penance on the part of the youth who escaped from the 
the gallows ; and finding them thus brought into direct 
connexion with the business at its commencement, we 
can readily judge for ourselves how far their alarm at 
the danger of their craft was likely to enter into the 
reasons for the prosecution of the youth who was not 
suffered to escape. 

In addition to this justification, we are furnished with 
an account of certain efforts to mitigate the fearful sen- 
tence after it had been passed, which we may be sure, 
from the very meagreness of its details, includes all that 
could be said upon the point :— 

“ T am sure the ministers of the Established Church used 
him with an affectionate tenderness, and took much pains 
with him to bring him to faith and repentance, and to save 
his soul; yea, and some of the ministers, to my certain know- 
ledge, and particularly the late reverend, learned, prudent, 
peaceable and pious Mr. George Meldrum, then minister of the 
Tron Church, interceded for him with the Government, and 
solicited for his pardon ; and when that could not be obtained, 
he desired a reprieve for him, and I joined with him in it. This 
was the day before his execution. The Chancellor was will- 
ing to have granted him a reprieve, but could not do it with- 
out the advice of the Privy Council and Judges; and to shew 
his willingness, he called the Council and Judges, who de- 
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bated the matter, and then carried it by plurality of votes for 
his execution, according to the sentence of the Judges, that 
there might be a stop put to the spreading of that contagion 
of blasphemy.* 

Tt will be observed, that if this application to the 
Privy Council were the same as that recorded by Lord 
Anstruther, there is such a contradiction between the two 
relations as would necessitate us to reject Mr. Lorimer’s 
story altogether. Lord Anstruther, as a member of the 
Council, must have been perfectly acquainted with what 
happened in it: and he says—‘“‘It was told” there, 
“that the reprieve could not be granted unless the minis- 
ters would intercede; but they spoke and preached for 
cutting him off.” The most charitable supposition there- 
fore is, that the question of reprieve was brought twice 
before the Council. On the first occasion, no evidence 
appeared of a desire by the ministers for even a short 
extension of time. But at the last moment—“ on 
the day before the execution’—Mr. Meldrum, a man of 
noted peaceableness as well as piety, in conjunction with 
this Mr. Lorimer, who had an English reputation to sus- 
tain, made the application which had been previously 
declined. If this were not the case, the matter was the 
worse for the ministers; and this being supposed to be 
the case, we have before us the fact, that, with this small 
and late exception, the whole Edinburgh clergy were bent, 
as Mr. Macaulay says, “not only upon the poor boy’s 
death, but upon his speedy death, though it should be 
his eternal death.” 

I have examined the records of the Privy Council, and 
ascertained that there is in them no evidence relating to 
any attempt to procure a reprieve. We are ther efore left 
to reconcile the discrepancies of statement to which I have 
referred, by a calculation of probabilities. 

There is a passage in the article in The Witness which 
professes to give an account of certain transactions be- 
tween Aikenhead and Mungo Craig, one of the witnesses 
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on the trial, and which is, on various grounds, worthy of 
a passing notice. It is as follows :—- 

“To this plain statement of facts, we may add, that in the 
last speech here referred to, and which was afterwards pub- 
lished, Aikenhead indulges in the most extraordinary rhapsody, 
evidently more intended for self-justification than anything 
else, and so equivocally expressed, that Halyburton, in his 
work on Natural Religion, published a few years afterwards, 
found it necessary to reply to it as an atheistical and blas- 
phemous production, answering his arguments sertatiém, and 
concluding by saying—‘ The indigested notions of this incon- 
siderable trifler scarce deserve the consideration we have given 
them, and much less did they become the awful gravity of the 
place where they were delivered.’ In the same speech, which 
breathes quite a different spirit, and runs in quite a different 
strain, from the previous productions, Aikenhead openly 
charged one of the witnesses against him, one Mungo Craig, a 
student of divinity, with being ‘as deeply engaged in these 
hellish notions as ever he was.’ This brought out a vindica- 
tion of himself by Craig, published soon after the execution, 
in which he demonstrates the utter falsehood of the charge, 
and states some curious facts in proof of the msincerity of the 
blasphemer, and, among others, that ‘ he gave but little satis- 
faction to the pious and reverend ministers who laboured in- 
dustriously to reclaim him.” 


Aikenhead’s speech is not fitly described as an “ extra- 
ordinary rhapsody.” It manifests considerable metaphy- 
sical talent, and there is no reason to doubt that the “ self- 
justification” it contains answered to the truth of the case. 
We cannot but be conciliated toward its author by such 
a statement as this :— 

“Tt was out of a pure love to truth and my own happiness 
that I acted; and this I proposed to myself when I was very 
young, as IT remember about ten years of age. I have been 
ever, according to my capacity, searching good and sufficient 
grounds whereon I might safely build my faith, which at first 
I received gratis dictum.” * 

Mungo Craig’s “vindication of himself” does not 
“‘ demonstrate the utter falsehood of the charge” brought 
against him, unless his own confident assertions are to be 
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considered as a demonstration. The character displayed 
in that vindication is anything but creditable to him. A 
loud profession of religious zeal, united with an insuffer- 
able conceit, and destitute of all perception of the for- 
bearance which common humanity would dictate, do not 
dispose us to place implicit trust in what he says in his 
own favour. Besides these drawbacks, there is also in 
this production a deficiency of information on certain 
points, the full knowledge of which is most particularly 
desirable. It should, moreover, be remembered that 
Mungo Craig had, previously to the trial, published a 
pamphlet under this titlh—A Satyr against Atheistical 
Deism, with the genuine character of a Deist ; to which 1s 
prefict an account of Mr Aikenhead’s notions, who is now 
im prison for the same Damnable Apostacy. The in- 
decency of the writer of this satire appearing as a witness 
against Aikenhead, and the suspicious nature of his whole 
connexion with the business, may be inferred from these 
atrocious lines, to which reference has already been 
made :-— 

“Come! Let a Rational and Holy flame 

Of Zeal to Christ and God’s most glorious Name, 
Our nation’s honour and our Christian Right, 
Inspire God’s Deputes with Ccelestial Light 

Who sit at Justice: That they may atone 

With Blood th’ affronts of Heaven’s offended throne, 
And turn away that deluge of God’s ire 

Which threatens us worse than devouring fire.” * 

The quotation given in The Witness, to prove ‘“ the 
insincerity of the blasphemer,” viz. “‘ He gave but. lit- 
tle satisfaction to the pious and reverend ministers who 
Jaboured industriously to reclaim him,” is contradicted 
by the whole spirit of Mr. Lorimer’s account, and is re- 
markably inconsistent with what he expressly says as to 
“ the blasphemer’s ” death. 

“¢ As those who were present at his execution told me, he 
died very penitent, pouring out his soul, with great bro- 
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kenness of heart, in prayer to God in Christ, giving glory 
to Christ, whom he had most blasphemously denied, and 
taking shame to himself, and humbly and earnestly begging 
of God mercy and pardon for Christ’s sake.” * 


There are three distinct topics of apology for these ex- 
ecrable proceedings, introduced in the article under our 
notice. 

The first respects the decided and conspicuous Protes- 
tantism of the parties against whom this accusation of 
religious persecution lies. It is insinuated, rather than 
expressed (though the grounds of the insinuation are in- 
sisted upon with a painful reiteration), that it is unfair 
to select for special reprebation, cases like the present, 
in which the opponents of Romish persecution imitated 
what they condemned. Thus we are furnished with such 
complaints as these:— 


“Tt is a curious fact, not wholly inexplicable, that our 
semi-sceptical, semi-philosophical writers have uniformly 
evinced a sneaking desire to fix upon and expose the very 
few cases in which Protestants have yielded to superstition 
or been betrayed into intolerance. The zest of such cases 
rises, of course, in proportion to the Protestantism of the 
guilty parties,—in other words, in proportion to the length 
they have gone in protesting against the superstition and in- 
tolerance of the Church of Rome. Thus a slip of Luther’s 
is not relished half so much as one of Calvin’s; of all Cal- 
vinistic enormities, none possess a higher flavour than those 
of Scottish Presbyterians ; and nothing can exceed the gusto 
with which they gloat over one bona jide specimen of bigotry 
in Scottish Presbyterians who have suffered in the cause of 
truth and liberty. Dean Swift says, in the Modest Proposal 
for Eating Children, ‘1 have been assured by a very knowing 
American of my acquaintance, that a young, healthy child, 
well nursed, is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, and 
wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled ; 
and I make no doubt it will equally serve in a ragout.’ What 
the old cynic said in horrible fun might be applied in sober 
earnest to the taste of the writers in question. ‘The Romish 
Church, it is said, has sacrificed about fifty millions, one way 
or another, to her ambition of spiritual supremacy. But who 
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cares for the tough old harridan, with her bleached skin and 
bloated flesh? Commend us, they say, to a tender, un- 
blemished suckling from the nursery of the Reformation. 
The purer the man and the holier the martyr is, the more 
delicious is the morsel,—the more tempting the opportunity 
to roast and devour him. Many of our readers may recollect 
the exquisite delight with which Mr. Sheil, in his place in 
Parliament, exhibited, as an offset to the thousand and one 
massacres and burnings of Popery, the ONE blunder of the 
Genevan Reformer, and spoke of ‘ the lurid glare from the 
pile that consumed Servetus.’ ” 


The true spirit of the sentiments expressed in the above 
quotation is conveyed by that unfortunate, but signifi- 
cant word, ‘“ blunder,” as applied to Calvin’s murder of 
Servetus. Blunder! That is what we are to call any in- 
stance of malignant cruelty committed for religious ends, 
which attaches to the men on our side of the Catholic 
controversy, while we may be impelled by a holy indig- 
nation to characterize the cruelties on the other side with 
every opprobrious term which the odiwm theologicum can 
collect or invent. 

This is the orthodox rule on the subject. But it is 
a rule which my moral sense persuades me ought to be 
directly reversed. 

Protestant persecution demands a stronger condemna- 
tion than Popish persecution; because it involves a 
greater violation of the principles professedly held. The 
men who, as we are told, ‘ suffered in the cause of truth 
and liberty,” and yet stained that cause by inflicting 
upon others the sufferings against which they themselves 
appealed, are guilty of the stain, as well as of the injury. 
They prove that the cause of truth and liberty was with 
them subservient to the old hateful cause of Church 
domination; arid in addition to whatever denunciation 
belongs to the latter, equally in its Protestant and Popish 
form, there is a deeper denunciation belonging to the 
disguise under which Satan endeavours here to pass him- 
self off as ‘‘ an angel of light.” 

The second apology offered in this case relates to the 
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comparatively dark views on the subject of religious 
freedom which existed at this period of history :— 

“ Strange that Mr. Macaulay should persist in judging of 
men and things as they were in 1696, by men and things as 
they are in 1856! Can any man be considered fit to write 
as an historian, or qualified to pronounce a judgment accord- 
ing to historical truth and justice, not to speak of impartiality, 


of his punishment, and the unrelenting rigour of his judges. 
But transporting ourselves back to the close of the seventeenth 
century, and endeavouring to enter into their prejudices and 
feelings, we can conceive the horror with which such a case 
would be regarded—all the more, perhaps, by the contrast 
of the odious maturity of blasphemy with the youthfulness of 
the offender,—‘ an anomaly,’ as a correspondent of the period 
calls him, ‘ a monster of nature, who was execute for cursing 
and reviling the persons of the Trinity.’ ” 

This defence will be found to be equally unsustainable 
with the former one. 

That part of the seventeenth century in which the 
execution of Aikenhead occurred is libelled by the deserip- 
tion I have just quoted. It was as much distinguished 
for an enlightened advocacy of the principles of religious 
liberty in their broadest form as any period on which we 
can fix our notice. All that approached to such an atro- 
cious act as thisexecution was directly contrary to the most 
marked tendency of the age. We have seen that John 
Locke interested himself in collecting information as to 
this particular case of Aikenhead. Had the opportunity 
been granted to him, he would have undoubtedly pre- 
vented the carrying out of the sentence. His connexion 
and influence with William III. would alone have availed 
to procure that “ positive order” for a remittance of the 
punishment to which Mr. Macaulay alludes as likely to 
have been “sent down.” His Letters on Toleration had 
been already published, and were extensively known and 
justly appreciated. This Mr. Lorimer could not have 
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been ignorant either of their character, or of the power- 
ful effect they had upon the religious circle in which he 
moved in England. To conduct such a prosecution as 
this in England, would have been to cause the shadow 
of the sun to go backward upon the dial. To compare this 
time with the days of Elizabeth, as The Witness does, is 
an ignorant folly. 

Instead of thus referring to the state of popular opinion 
for the purpose of excusing the blind bigotry of these 
Edinburgh Ministers, we ought to contrast this bigotry 
with that opinion, and ask ourselves how it came to pass 
that in this northern part of the Island, a condition of 

‘things should have existed among the Clergy, which dis- 
tinguished them so unfavourably from their southern 
brethren? That is the real question suggested by the 
revolution in religious matters which came over with 
Wilham. The answer to that question will turn this 
abortive excuse into a new and special charge. 

The third form of apology consists in the assertion 
that the case of Aikenhead stands alone in the annals of 
Scotch ecclesiastical history. 


“ Remembering,” we are told, “ that this was the first and 
only instance of capital punishment for blasphemy in Scot- 
land.” And again—‘ We leave him now, to congratulate 
himself on his one instance of persecution against the Scottish 
Presbyterians.’ 


That there is but this ‘ one instance of persecution” 
to be alleged “ against Scottish Presbyterians ” is simply 
untrue. In one form or another the number of instances 
is legion. This unguarded assertion is almost as reckless 
as one I before quoted, to the effect that there are “‘ very 
few cases in which Protestants have yielded to supersti- 
tion, or been betrayed into intolerance.” One would 
think a man must be bereft of his senses to offer such a 
statement. Why, what is the history of the whole cove- 
nanting struggle, but, on one side of it at least, the his- 
tory of ‘ Protestants who have yielded to superstition and 
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been betrayed into intolerance.” The Convenanters had 
no case whatever except that which this fact presents. 

Still it may be true, “ that this is the first and only 
instance of capital punishment for blasphemy in Scot- 
land.” Whether that be so or not, this was not the only 
instance in which capital punishment for blasphemy m 
Scotland was projected. At the end of the proceedings 
against Aikenhead in Howell’s State Trials, there is an 
account of an attempt to prosecute for blasphemy a man 
named Borthwick, who had apostatized from Christianity 
to Judaism, and who would undoubtedly have been 
hanged if he had not escaped before trial. This hap- 
pened in 1681; and how the instance of this man and 
that of Aikenhead can, as to principle, be separated from 
each other, I am not able to see. 

The important point, however, is not whether this 
actual execution ‘was the first and only instance of 
capital punishment for blasphemy in Scotland,” but 
whether it was not the Jast instance of such punishment 
in Great Britain. There lies its peculiar aggravation. It 
was, as Mr. Macaulay observes, ‘a crime such as never 
since polluted the Island.” That is the fact which brings 
the greatest disgrace upon these Edinburgh Clergy. The 
light which had pierced to the villages and hamlets of 
other parts of the kingdom, had not touched either the 
heads or the hearts of the Christian teachers in this 
metropolis of Calvinistic Presbyterianism. There is the 
grief: that was the scandal:—and this grief should be 
humbly confessed, and that scandal magnanimously wiped 
off, by every religious man among us denouncing the 
wrong-doer, and sympathizing with the wrong-sufferer ; 
and in the exercise not only of a just but a generous judg- 
ment of all that answers to the charity and mercy of the 
human heart, proving that the lessons of our national 
history have not been taught to us in vain. This we 
should do, and not palter with the truth, and falsify the 
right, and depreciate the good, in order to swell the pitiful 
boast “‘ that we are Abraham’s seed.” 
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When good John Biddle, the Unitarian heresiarch, 
fell into the hands of the Parliament and magistrates, in 
those days in which Scotch Presbyterianism gave the tone 
to English Christianity, he was in imminent danger of his 
life. The strong kingly grasp of Oliver Cromwell plucked 
him from the fire, and thus ended in England the at- 
tempts to inflict capital punishment for blasphemy. That 
was in 1655. It is to the dishonour of this same Scotch 
Presbyterianism, that what its principles were prevented 
from doing there and then, it did here, in its native seat, 
more than forty years afterwards. 

There are principles—theological and ecclesiastical— 
which created the difference I have just pointed out in 
this bygone age; but one could have hoped that those 
principles, on the Scotch side of this difference, were 
to be numbered wumong the things that now are not. 
Such productions as this article in The Witness some- 
what reduce that hope. They prove that an exclusive 
theology and an organized authority cannot yet be 
trusted to do kindness or fairness when the interests of 
either creed or church are concerned, and that the sec- 
tarian spirit has not changed its nature though it has 
been deprived of its power. 

Instead of the fruits of that spirit, give me the hearty 
hatred to all cruelty and oppression, which as it con- 
trasted the misery of this youth, cut off in the opening 
of his life for mistakes into which he was hurried by the 
very ingenuousness and enthusiasm of his character, with 
the triumph of men whose sacred profession increased the 
bitterness of their revenge, and whose very religion had 
stifled the voice of pity within their breasts, concentrated 
itself in those ever-memorable words, which express the 
intensest essence of reprobation— 


“‘ WoDROW HAS TOLD NO BLACKER STORY OF DUNDEE.” 


ROBERT HARDIE AND Coys PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 


It will be observed that the title-page of this 
Pamphlet does not bear the name of any Edinburgh Publisher. 
Application was made to every individual of that class who was 
thought in any degree likely to grant the common usage of his 
trade; but a refusal was given by all. It was not, in some 
instances, concealed that the reason of the refusal was dread 
of the clerical influence which in this place ts predominant. The 
persecuting spirit which of old hung blasphemers, now displays 
itself in the more mnocent form of terrifying booksellers. The 
difference between England and Scotland, which, in the case of a 
heretic, formerly related to questions of life and death, at present 
relates to the minor question of freedom of utterance. Such 
shocking perversions of truth as these pages expose, are only the 
natural result of the habitual unfairness indicated by the fact 


which this note records. 
J. G. 


EpimnzurcH, Marcu 8, 1856. 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Since the second edition of this Pamphlet was 
printed, the article in The Witness on which it animadverts 
has been re-published, with two others, under the title of 
‘ Macaunay on Scotuanp.” No notice is taken, in that 
publication, of any of the statements I have made; and Aiken- 
head’s case is presented without the slightest change in the 
original misrepresentations. Two additions are, however, in- 
serted, each of which betrays a knowledge of my strictures. 
Tn a note to the sentence in which Aikenhead is said to have 
called Christ ‘a impostor,” an extract from the evidence 
on his trial is given, by way of proof, which nevertheless does 
not contain anything answering to the dash. Thus the false- 
hood is repeated under circumstances which manifest a con- 
sciousness that it is a falsehood. In a paragraph appended to 
the article, a part of my quotation from Mr. Lorimer’s Preface 
is given, to prove that ‘several of the Ministers had inter- 
ceded for Aikenhead’s pardon,” without any reference being 
made to the considerations which tend to modify his testimony. 
Thus a fresh perversion is provided for, by another suppressio 
veri. In both instances a concealment of the fact of my inter- 
ference is committed, which is as dishonest as it is cowardly. 
Such proceedings would scarcely be ventured upon in any other 
circle than the religious one in which this author and his pro- 
ductions move; and it is a sad reflection that a man in that 
circle may safely presume upon preserving a high character not 
only in spite of, but by means of, these violations of morality. 


Al G. 


Epinzurex, April 3; 1856. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


I. CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENTS: A Course of Lectures 
on the Church of England, Congregationalism, Unitarianism, the 
Church of Rome, Methodism, Indifferentism, with a Supplementary 
Lecture on the Principles of a Christian Belief. S8vo. Price 6s. 


II. RELIGION AND SCIENCE: A Plea for Unitarianism. 
Price 2d. 


Ill. CALVIN AND CHANNING: A Lerrer to the Sub- 
scribers to the Encycnopmp1A Brirannica. Price Ls. 


IV. THE SABBATH QUESTION in Relation to the Can- 
MEN’s Strike. Price 3d. 


" SUPPLEMENT 
an 
“THOMAS AIKENHEAD: A Historica Review,” 
By JOHN GORDON. 


My principal object in the following remarks is to expose 
the unfairness which has characterized certain attempts 
that have been made, since my former pamphlet. was is- 
sued, to give a more favourable version of the Aikenhead 
story, both in its civil and ecclesiastical bearings, than I 
have been able to adopt. While fulfilling this task I 
shall avail myself of the occasion, to add some few par- 
ticulars to that chain of illustration by which the true 
character of this story is exhibited. 

The following note, which has already appeared in the 
third edition of my little work, will properly commence 
what I have now to say :— 

“ Sinee the Second Edition of this Pamphlet was printed, the 
article in The Witness Newspaper on which it animadverts has 
been re-published, with two others, under the title of ‘‘ MacauLay 
on Scotianp.” No notice is taken, in that publication, of any 
of the statements I have made; and Aikenhead’s case is presented 
without the slightest change in the original misrepresentations. 
Two additions are, however, inserted, each of which betrays a 
knowledge of my strictures. In a note to the sentence in which 
Aikenhead is said to have called Christ “a impostor,’’ an 
extract from the evidence on his trial is given, by way of proof, 
which nevertheless does not contain anything answering to the 
dash. Thus the falsehood is repeated under circumstances which 
manifest a consciousness that it is a falsehood. In a paragraph 
appended to the article, a part of my quotation from Mr. Lorimer’s 
Preface is given, to prove that “ several of the Ministers had 
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interceded for Aikenhead’s pardon,’ without any reference being 
made to the considerations which tend to modify his testimony. 
Thus a fresh perversion is provided for by another suppressio vert. 
In both instances a concealment of the fact of my interference is 
committed, which is as dishonest as it is cowardly. Such pro- 
ceedings would scarcely be ventured upon in any other circle than 
the religious one in which this author and his productions move; 
and it is a sad reflection that a man in that circle may safely pre- 
sume upon preserving a high character not only in spite of, but by 
means of, these violations of morality.” 

The re-publication which drew forth this notice, was 
succeeded by another article in The Wetness of the 5th of 
April, entitled Mr. Macaulay and the case of Thomas 
Atkenhead. 

The personal treatment to which I have been sub- 
jected in that article harmonizes with the simulated in- 
difference previously marked, and of itself affords evidence 
of the dishonourable methods of controversy to which its 
author has committed himself. The paper abounds with 
indications of the fact, that what I have written has 
been felt. It makes free use of matter which I had fur- 
nished ; and in one instance it speaks of circumstances 
with which I am mainly concerned, as “ providential ;” 
but it never mentions my name. A _ sneering reference 
to the existence of my publication is indeed once in- 
dulged in, but no one would infer from that reference 
that I had made any attempt to reply to what had pre- 
viously appeared in The Witness. This mode of secresy 
may, and I have no doubt will, serve the end for which 
it is adopted. It will prevent my detection and ex- 
posure of this writer’s delinquencies from being known 
by those among whom such publications as his exclu- 
sively circulate; but by others who are acquainted with 
both sides of the case, it will be estimated as a paltry 
evasion of the truth, which could only have been practised 
under the consciousness, that to be brought into light was 
equivalent to being convicted of guilt. 

The argument of the article, as far as it has an argu- 
ment, consists in the one point of attempting to destroy 
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Lord Anstruther’s damning testimony in relation to the 
Edinburgh Ministers, by means of the defence or apology 
which Mr. Lorimer, as quoted by me, offered for himself 
and his brethren. 

This argument was immediately and conclusively met 
by a lettér signed Ignotus, which appeared in Zhe Scots- 
man, and to the author of which I beg to express my 
sincere thanks. That letter has saved me the trouble of 
much reasoning on the subject, and has left me at liberty 
to handle the case of my opponent, rather than ‘to re- 
state my own. 

It will be recollected, that in Lord Anstruther’s letter 
there occurs this positive declaration as to the conduct 
of the Ministers toward Aikenhead :—“ They, out of a 
pious, though I think ignorant zeal, spoke and preached 
for cutting him off.” Though nothing could be more 
direct than the information thus conveyed, it is attempted 
to be weakened by representing it as a report which Lord 
Anstruther had received, not as a testimony which he gives 
on his own account. Thus The Witness says— 

“ It was merely supposed by the writer or somebody else, 
that it was vain to expect them to intercede for the respite 
of the prisoner, as it had been said they had spoke and 
preached for cutting him off.” 

This is a false version of the passage. There is 
nothing to justify the words, “it had been said.” The 
reason given in the Council why Aikenhead could not 
be reprieved, is first stated—‘“‘It was told it could not 
be granted, unless the Ministers would intercede.” So 
far we have the argument that was insisted upon in 
Lord Anstruther’s presence. Then he proceeds to speak 
of his own knowledge in the case—‘“ I am not for con- 
sulting the Church in State affairs. I-do think he would 
have proved an eminent Christian had he lived; but the 
Ministers, out of a pious, though I think ignorant zeal, 
spoke and preached for cutting him off.” Iam unable to 
see how this evidence could have been given in a more 
personal and conclusive form than that in which it 
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stands; and it is an act of deliberate deception to put 
the matter as the writer in Zhe Witness does. The facts 
are entirely subverted by such a passage as this— 

“Tt remains for the reader to judge whether he will ac- ~ 
cept of the eccentric Councillor’s story about the Ministers 
having ‘ spoke and preached for cutting him off,’ 4vith the 
charitable guess which he founds on that report, that they 
would not likely intercede for his reprieve, even though they 
were asked to do go.” 


It is no report at all, but his own deposition, with 
which we have to deal; and instead of “a charitable 
guess” being founded upon that deposition, it is employed 
to strengthen information derived from other sources. 

After thus endeavouring to weaken the proof contamed 
in Lord Anstruther’s declaration, by shamelessly denying 
its real character, The Witness proceeds to put Mr. Lori- 
mer’s evidence in opposition to that of Lord Anstruther. 


“ Let the reader compare this plain, calm, distinct, de- 
tailed account of the case, with the vague, conjectural state- 
ment in Anstruther’s letter, and say which of them is most 
worthy of credit. Both of them obviously cannot be true.” 


Now I have shown that there is no real opposition be- 
tween the two, but that they most remarkably confirm 
one another. I give Mr. Lorimer credit for veracity, as 
I do Lord Anstruther ; and I find his story—that George 
Meldrum and himself joined, on the day before the exe- 
cution, in desiring a reprieve, after Meldrum had sgo- 
licited in vain for Aikenhead’s pardon—which is all he 
particularizes—perfectly reconcilable with the general 
statement, that the Edinburgh Ministers “ spoke and 
preached for cutting him off” The idea of counter-tes- 
‘timony is not suggested by any necessity of fact, though 
we should include in our charitable exception “ some of 
the Ministers” besides Mr. Meldrum. It arises solely from 
a desire to accommodate facts to prejudice. Ignotus 
has placed the question in its true light in the following 
passage :— 
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“The Witness throws overboard Lord Anstruther’s testi- 
mony altogether, on the ground that he was a credulous 
man whose writings are not worth preservation. But the 
question is not one of the literary or logical value of Lord 
Anstruther’s writings, but of the truth of his assertions on 
points of fact to which he was himself a witness. Lord An- 
struther says that the Council would have granted a reprieve 
if the ministers of Edinburgh had been in favour of it; but 
that some of them were notoriously against it. Lord An- 
struther does not state that two of them ‘ desired a reprieve,’ 
and that ‘ some of them interceded with Government’ for his 
pardon; these two facts are supplied by Mr. Lorimer. Mr. 
Lorimer, on the other hand, does not state that some of the 
ministers ‘spoke and preached for cutting him off,’ which is 
all that can be reasonably construed out of Lord Anstruther’s 
assertion. No doubt, the Council andthe Clergy were equally 
anxious to shift the chief blame of this dark transaction on 
the other party; they, therefore, each stated what was in 
favour of his own side, omitting what told against them. 
They exercised, in short, the very same artifice of rhetoric as 
the Witness is now exercising. The only inference which 
can be drawn by an impartial mind is that both parties were 
anxious for blood; that they both concurred in straining the 
law against Aikenhead, and in neglecting to appoint counsel 
for the prisoner; but that afterwards two or three of the 
ministers made a feeble show of intercession, while others 
hounded on the Council to the work; that a sermon was 
yreached before the Judges by one of the most mercitul of the 
ministers, in which there is no word in favour of mercy ; 
that afterwards this man and one other clergyman ‘ desired 
a reprieve’ for Aikenhead at the last hour; that this reprieve 
was not granted; and that Aikenhead was hanged, being 
repentant, and professing his repentance. In short, Mr. 
Macaulay’s account, after the strictest investigation, proves 
to be supported by every particle of the evidence,” 


In the same disingenuous spirit which contrived the 
unnecessary opposition of testimony Just referred to, 7’he 
Witness goes on to exaggerate the various points of Mr. 
Lorimer’s evidence on which the defence of these ministers 

is rested :— 

“ Not only does it present the Ministers of Edinburgh 
generally in a totally different light from that in which he 
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|Mr. Macaulay] has exhibited them, but it meets each charge 
he has preferred against them with a statement of facts pre- 
cisely the reverse. So far from their having been ‘ deaf .to 
the entreaties of a penitent who asked, not for pardon, but 
for a little more time to receive their instructions,’ it now ap- 
pears that they repeatedly ‘solicited for his pardon.’ So foe 
from their ‘demanding the poor boy’s death,—his speedy 
death,’—it appears that ‘when that pardon could not be ob- 
tained, they desired a reprieve for him.’ So far from their 
‘demanding his death, though it should be his eternal death,’ 
it appears that ‘ they used him with an affectionate tenderness, 
and took much pains to bring him to faith and repentance, and 
to save his soul.’ So far from their ‘ erying out from their pul- 
pits for cutting him off, it appears that they were actively 
employed in seeking his deliverance; and from the only dis- 
courses delivered on the occasion which have been transmitted 
to our time, and from which we can form a judgment of the 
rest, it manifestly appears that they ‘did not in the least 
excite the Government to severity against that poor man.’ So 
far from its being true that the Government would or might 
have granted him a reprieve had the ministers not refused to 
intercede for him, it appears that ‘the ministers could not 
prevail on the Government to pardon him ;’ and that, failing 
in this, they persevered, down to the very day before his 
execution, in ‘ desiring a reprieve,’ and induced the Chan- 
cellor, who was ‘ willing to grant him a reprieve,’ to call a 
meeting of the Privy Council and Judges in order to obtain 
that boon.” 


I have marked in italics some of the expressions 
under which the exaggeration I have mentioned is. con- 
veyed. It is said— They repeatedly solicited for his par- 
don,”—whereas no such repetition isin any case alleged— 
“¢ They desired a reprieve’—whereas only one of them 
is known to have desired it—‘ They did not in the least 
excite the Government to severity,”’—whereas this is 
asserted by Mr. Lorimer of himself alone; and—‘ They 
persevered down to the very day before his execution,’— 
whereas that is the only day specified on which anything 
was attempted to be done. The passage of Mr. Lorimer’s 
Preface, in which the conduct of the ministers is related, 
may be found in my pamphlet ; and any one of my readers 
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can therefore satisfy himself, not only that its quotation 
by The Witness is dressed up for a purpose, but that 
it is a palpable misrepresentation of its meaning to 
regard it as applying to the Edinburgh clergy as a body 
in any other sense than that they ‘took much pains with 
the unhappy youth, to bring him to faith and repentance, 
and to save his soul.” -All the advantage gained by means 
of this passage in opposition to Lord Anstruther’s positive 
declaration, is derived from the changes and interpolations 
to which it has been nefariously subjected. 3 

I have dwelt upon these circumstances, which are but 
specimens of others of contained in the article in ques- 
tion, by way of confirming what I before said, as to the 
violations of morality which have characterized this Aiken- 
head controversy on the part of The Witness; and I 
should consider myself as doing the greatest possible ser- 
vice to the cause of religion, if I could fix public attention 
upon the hypocrisy which, in this as in similar cases, 
assumes the greater air of sanctity in proportion to its 
departure from truth. 

The proper use to be made of Mr. Lorimer’s account 
of his own proceedings is thus forcibly stated by Ignotus : 

““ Mr. Lorimer’s sermons show something that was not, as 
well as something that was, done in behalf of Aikenhead. 
They show that a minister of Him whose mission upon earth 
was peace and good will to all men, could preach a sermon 
before the very Judges who condemned Aikenhead, and while 
he was under sentence of death—a sermon, too, bearing 
special reference to the subject, and even (though not by 
name) to the case of Aikenhead; and this without speaking 
or preaching ‘ one word exhorting to mercy, or hinting at its 
possible application to the transactions then present to the 
minds of the audience.’ One may well ask, ‘ If these things 
were done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry ?” 
If one of the two Ministers who showed something like mercy 
towards this unhappy lad thought it consistent with his duty 
to omit such a notable opportunity of giving effect to his 
merciful disposition, what are we to suppose that the others 
did? ‘They did not join in the petition for a reprieve by Mr. 
Meldrum and Mr. Lorimer, that is certain. ‘hey did not, 
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in any overwhelming force, intercede for him in any shape 
whatever—that is certain too; for, from the circumstances 
under which Mr. Lorimer’s pamphlet was published, it would 
surely have been mentioned if they had done so. Nay more, ~ 
it is all but certain, that one single clerical voice raised at 
the proper moment, and in the proper tone—one voice of 
authority saying, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged;’ ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, | will repay, saith the Lord’—one such voice, 
I say, would have echoed through the city and the land, and 
made the execution of Aikenhead impossible. Moreover, as 
Mr. Macaulay justly says, a hint to King William, if given 
in time, wouid certainly have stayed the hand of the exeeu- 
tioner; for King William had said, in much more critical 
circumstances for himself, that he ‘ would never be a perse- 
cutor. That word of mercy and of justice was not spoken 
—that hint was not given—by any Edinburgh Clergyman, 
not even by Mr. Meldrum or Mr. Lorimer. This is the 
damning fact. Is it not the legitimate inference that Lord 
Anstruther speaks truly when he says, positively, that the 
Edinburgh Ministers, ‘ out of a pious though ignorant zeal, 
spoke and preached for cutting him off.” 


That Mr. Lorimer was accused among his English 
associates of having helped forward the execution of the 
prisoner, has been said to be a “ gratuitous supposition” 
of mine. The suppositicn is not gratuitous. I derive 
it from the fact that his Preface is employed in vindi- 
cating himself from such a charge. He directly enters 
upon this vindication more than once.—‘“ I did net in 
the least excite the Government to severity against that 
poor man.”...¢ I bear no hatred nor ill-will to their per- 
sons, nor have I in the least endeavoured to excite the 
civil magistrate to use severity towards them.” Besides 
these direct allusions, all that he says referring to the 
particular Sermon in question, is said in the spirit of 
vindication. Why should he have taken such pains to 
reiterate the assertion of his innocence, and to draw out a 
long list of particulars in his defence, if he had not been 
accused? I adopt the most charitable interpretation 
when I suppose him to have been accused by others; 
for, if not, his method of exposition would indicate that 
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he was accused by his own conscience. The circum- 
stance of Mr. Lorimer’s sermon not having been published 
till sixteen years after it was preached, is, in my jndg- 
ment, strongly in favour of that pressure from without, 
under which I believe the publication to have taken place. 
Had it been published immediately upon its delivery, no 
reason for the publication need have been sought beyond 
the extraordinary circumstances under which that delivery 
took place. But when sixteen years are suffered to 
elapse, and it is then sent forth, with a minute and 
apologetic statement referring to those circumstances, we 
are forced to the conclusion that something in addition 
to them had occurred to call forth the publication. That 
something is fixed by the character of the Preface to be 
a sense of accusation under which the preacher rested. 


The course taken by the writer in The Witness, 
has been followed by Lhe Daily Express, in a series 
of three articles under the title—‘ Who murdered Atken- 
head ?’ 

The artifice of opposing Mr. Lorimer’s testimony to 
that of Lord Anstruther, instead of seeking for a recon- 
ciliation between them, is here resorted to in the manner 
already censured; and on that point it is unnecessary 
to add to what [have said. The manner in which what 
may be called the civil, as distinguished from the ec- 
clesiastical part of this Aikenhead tragedy, is managed, 
cannot, however, be passed by in silence. 

We are required to’believe that the Privy Council 
forced the prosecution upon the Lord Advocate; that he 
mercifully inserted in the indictment an alternative charge 
which did not expose the prisoner to death; and that 
Lord Anstruther, besides being guilty of urging forward 
the trial in his capacity of Councillor, was cruelly bent 
upon condemnation in his capacity of Judge. Such a 
tissue of absurd falsifications as this, amounts to a moral 
~ curiosity. 
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in the minute of the Privy Council which this writer 
professes to quote in order to prove that the prosecution 
of Aikenhead was forced upon the Lord Advocate, we 
read, in direct opposition to that notion— 

“ The libel, at the instance of Sir ‘James Stewart, his 
Majesty’s Advocate, against Thomas Aikenhead, son to the 
deceased James Aikenhead, apothecary, for blasphemy, was 
this day called in presence of the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy. 
Council, and the Lord Advocate and Sir Patrick Hume, his 
Majesty’s solicitor, compeared personally for his Majesty’s in- 
terest.” * 

Now how are we to characterize a writer, who with 
these words staring him in the face, adduces the simple 
compliance of the Privy Council with the Lord Advocate’s 
motion, as his only proof of the statement that follows ?— 

“ War from there being any record of that functionary 
having manifested any extraordinary eagerness in the pro- 
secution, we find the prosecution thrust upon him by the 
Privy Council.” 

Let us now turn to the indictment against Aikenhead. 
The statute on which he was tried is thus worded :— 

“ Whosoever not being distracted in his wits, shall rail 
upon or curse God or any of the Persons of the blessed 
Trinity, shall be processed before the Chief Justice, and being 
found guilty, shall be punished with death.” 

In Baron Hume’s Commentaries on the Law of Scot- 
land, it is said of this very case— 

“The assize found the pannel guilty of railing at and 
cursing our Saviour, without any proof of his having directly 
done so, and upon inference only .from opinions which he 
had occasionally vented.” + 

I suppose this will be accepted as sufficient evidence 
on the subject, whatever may be thought of Hugo Ar- 
not’s opinion. 

Another statute, which contemplated an inferior degree 
of blasphemy to that described as “ cursing God,” was 
included in the indictment, to give occasion to an alter- 


* « Howell’s State Trials,” Vol. XIII. p. 920. 
+ “ Commentaries, by David Hume, Esq.” Vol. IL p. 518. 
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native charge. It was not, however, on this second, but 
on the first statute, that Aikenhead was convicted. The 
less severe enactment, which was really applicable to his 
case, was of no practical use to him. His trial was 
made entirely to turn upon the more cruel law whose 
penalty he had not incurred. That was the great wrong 
committed against him; and the guilt of this wrong lies 
where Mr. Macaulay has placed it—at the door of 
Stewart the Lord Advocate. Mr. Locke, in a letter to 
Sir Francis Masham, after alluding to the two acts 
under which Aikenhead was indicted, says— 

“Tt is plain Aikenhead must have died by the first act, 
since it was his first fault, as he himself pleads in his 
petition.” 

Upon these very plain facts The Daily Express has 
the following comment :— 

“ The modified act had only been passed in the session of 
the then current Parliament; and yet the Lord Advocate 
gives to Aikenhead the benefit which it doubtless conferred 
upon any one in his position.” 

What odious nonsense is here! Where, in a case in 
which the severer statute had not been violated, can lie 
the benefit of including in an indictment the milder statute 
which had been violated? The only possible effect of that 
proceeding which I can see is, that it secured a cer- 
tainty of conviction in case of the failure of the false ac- 
cusation mainly relied on. The truth was to be resorted 
to if the “ base” expedient of trying the man for a crime 
he had not committed did not accomplish its “ cruel” 
purpose. But the baseness and cruelty prevailed. 

That Lord Anstruther incurred any blame in his cha- 
racter of a Privy Councillor, is a piece of pure inven- 
tion; but that he was guilty of any cruelty in his charac- 
ter of Judge, is a positive untruth. The names of the 
presiding judges are inserted in Howell’s State Trials, but 
Lord Anstruther’s does not appear among them. Besides 
this, a very slight inquiry might have obtained the infor- 
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mation that he could not have occupied this situation, he 
being at the time merely a Lord of Session, and his ap- 
pointment as a Lord of Justiciary not taking place till 
1704.* Nevertheless we read— 

“ This Lord of Session who, at the last moment, indulges 
in some snivelling sentimentalism about the eminent Christian 
the youth might have proved, was not only a member of the 
Privy Council, but formed one of that Council on the day 
when it delivered up Aikenhead to the tender mercies of the 
Lord Advocate. Nor was this all. He sat upon his irial as 
a Lord of Session, and there is no record whatever of any 
attempt being made by him on any of these occasions, either 
by remonstrance or protest, to save the life of the unhappy 
youth. We must, therefore, be permitted to look upon the 
evidence of humanity manifested by him at the eleventh hour 
as somewhat supicious. It was very natural that a weak 
man like Anstruther, when seized with remorse for the deed 
of blood in which he had from the first borne a part, should 
attempt to throw the odium of that deed upon the shoulders 
of others; and, if he could persuade himself that the clergy 
were equally guilty with himself, his superstition and his 
fears might be set at rest.” 

Such is the manner in which the writer in The Daaly 
Express has set himself to rival the writer in Zhe Witness. 
And as the one, after the spiritual fashion he cultivates, 
mixes his offences against integrity with the religious 
accusation of his opponents, so the other, after his secular 
fashion, balances his wrong-doing with charges of immo- 
rality. Thus he has the effrontery, in the midst of his 
laborious mendacity, to remind me of ‘ the old-fashioned 
virtue of truthfulness.” Par nobile fratrum indeed they 
are; and “in their deaths they shall not be divided.” 

I have now done with my opponents on this Aiken- 
head question: and I shall conclude my paper by men- 
tioning certain facts which will afford additional confir- 
mation of Lord Anstruther’s testimony as to the conduct - 
of the Edinburgh clergy. 

My attention was directed, by a letter in The Scois- 

* “ An Historical Account of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, by George Brunton and David Haig,” p. 444. 
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man, under the signature of Verax, to the Acts of the 
General Assembly as bearing upon Aikenhead’s case. 

It is to be recollected that the General Assembly for 
the year 1697 was actually sitting at the time Aikenhead 
was hanged. He was tried on the 24th of December 
1696, and executed on the 8th of January 1697. The 
General Assembly was begun at Edinburgh on the 2d 
of January, and ended January 12th, 1697. Surely 
it is one of the most disgraceful facts in the history 
of this religious murder, that the representatives of the 
Clergy of Scotland should have been gathered together 
in conclave in the city where the poor victim lay waiting 
his doom, and yet, as a body, have abstained from the 
slightest effort of mercy in his favour. In silence, at 
least, they suffered this deed of shame to be perpetrated 
in their very presence, and thus accepted it as an offering 
to the interests they professed to uphold. As they sat 
there,—their ‘ many prayers ” contrasting with their ne- 
glect to “deliver him that was drawn unto death, and 
ready to be slain,”’—the finger of prophecy might have 
been seen pointing at them the rebuke—“ It is iniquity 
even the solemn meeting: your hands are full of blood.” 

Verax has referred to An Act against profaneness 
passed in the Assembly of 1697, as affording testimony 
to the active share which the clergy of the period laid 
themselves under obligation to take in forwarding such 
prosecutions as that of Aikenhead. That Act 
““yecommends to Ministers and Members of Kirk Sessions, 
from a true zeal for God, to hold hand to the delating, in- 
forming against, and punishing of all profane transgressors, 
without respect of persons, by civil punishments conform to 
the Acts of Parliament made in that behalf,” and also if they 
“shall find cause to complain of a magistrate for negligence 
im executing the said laws, . . . . that they acquaint 
their Presbyteries therewith, and that the said Presbyteries 
haying used all previous means in dealing with the consciences 
of the said magistrates, without any good effect, do with the 
Kirk agent, thereafter pursue the said negligent or refractory 
magistrate before the Lords of Council and Session,” * 

* Act XI, 1697. 
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The discharge of the duties imposed by this Act would 
certainly result in proceedings like those of which the 
Edinburgh ministers are accused: but I think its 
bearing upon the case is somewhat weakened by the 
fact that similar Acts were frequently passed in Ge- 
neral Assemblies both before and after this time. It 
may be argued that these recommendations are little 
better than words of course. ‘This can hardly be said, 
however, of the clause in the General Assembly’s answer 
to the King’s letter, which is quoted by Verax : 

“ As we cannot but lament the abounding of impiety and 
profanity in this land, so we must acknowledge your Majesty’s 


Christian care in enacting good laws for suppressing the same, 
the vigorous execution of which we humbly beg.” 


It could scarcely be that an allusion was not intended 
to be made by these words, to the ‘“ vigorous execution ” 
which was then taking place, and that thus the Assembly 
became responsible for the approval of the eruel injustice 
which was on the point of consummation. 

On searching a little further into this branch of 
the subject, I discovered what to my mind is far more 
distinctive than either of the facts which have been 
hitherto pointed out. In the previous Assembly—that 
of 1696—an Act was passed “ Against the Atheistical 
opinions of the Deists, and for establishing the confession 
of faith.” This Act stands alone; at least I have not been 
able to find another of a similar character. It relates 
directly to such cases as that of Aikenhead, specifying in 
detail the opinions he was accused of entertaining. Tt 
was passed, too, immediately before his prosecution was 
undertaken. When we connect these circumstances to- 
gether, and mark the declared purpose which the Act con- 
templated, we are unable to resist the persuasion that 
here we have the proximate cause for the institution of 
the proceedings that afterwards occurred. In the As- 
sembly of 1697 it was recommended to all ministers and 
church judicatories to observe and put in execution the 
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above Act. The part of this Act. which concerns my 
present argument is as follows :— 


“ Tt is seriously recommended to ministers of the gospel, 
and they are enjoined, where there is any apparent hazard of 
contagion from the atheistical principles of such as only go 
under the name of deists, to warn and guard the Lord’s people 
against that infernal course, and to detect the abominableness 
of the tenets of these men ; such as, the denying of all revealed 
religion, the grand mysteries of the gospel, viz. ‘ The doc- 
trine.of the Trinity, the incarnation of the Messiah, his satis- 
faction to justice, salvation through him, justification by his 
imputed righteousness to them who believe in his name, the 
resurrection of the dead; and in a word, the certainty and 
authority of scripture revelation: As also, their asserting, 
that there must be a mathematical evidence for each purpose, 
before we can be obliged to assent to any proposition there- 
-anent; and, that natural light is sufficient to salvation.’ 
And it is required, that the authors that treat well of these 
subjects be named to the people, in order to perusal. As like- 
wise that ministers deal seriously with the seduced, and such 
as are most in hazard of being perverted, but especially with 
seducers and impostors, that, after sufficient instruction and 
admonition, these may be proceeded against, as scandalous 
and heretical apostates use to be.” 


In Burton’s History of Scotland there is an opinion 
expressed as to the latitudinarian tendencies of the Scotch 
clergy of this period, which, if there be any truth in it, 
would stamp their proceedings with yet deeper guilt than 
the mere outward facts indicate. One could hope, for 
the sake of human nature itself, that Ministers of religion 
should be freed from any part of the imputation which 
this passage conveys :— 

“Tt was not an age of deep religious convictions among 
official men, and it is impossible to get over the unpleasant 
belief, that the youth was sacrificed to appease zealous cray- 
ings, in which those who were the instruments of his death 
had no participation, and with which they had no sympathy.” * 

The evidence contained in these Acts of the General 
Assembly is even stronger in confirmation of Lord An- 


* “ History of Scotland, by John Hill Burton,” Vol. I. p. 257. 
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struther’s direct charge, than that which’ I formerly dre 
from Mr, Lorimer’s Sermon and Preface ; but I have, also, 
a piece of evidence to produce which is ‘almost as conclu: 
sive as Lord Anstruther’s charge itself. | 

In the Advocates’ Library there is a volume of tracts 
“ which contains a copy of Mungo Craig’s “ Satyr agains 
Atheistical Deism,” referred to in my pamphlet. Th¢ 
volume belonged to Robert Mylne, a writer in Edinbur, gh 
of remarkable antiquarian tastes and habits, and was i 
the middle of life at the time of Aikenhead’s execution 
On the title-page of the tract, where the name of Aiken 
head occurs, there is a note in Mr. Mylne’s handwriting 
It expresses the testimony of a contemporary who, in a 
probability, actually witnessed the circumstances ‘he de 
scribes. It may also be taken as an indication of thé 
public opinion of the place and time. It is as follows: 

“‘ He was hanged and buried at the gallows-foot 8th January 
1697, but at his execution acknowledged God, Father, Soni 
and Holy Ghost, and sang a psalm : BUT SOME PRESBYTERIA 
MINISTERS FOLLOWED HIM TO DEATH.’ 


Stockton, Calif. ' 
PAT. JAN. 21, 1908 
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